Some_instructors_skip_ finals week 
Are non-final classes cheating students? 


By Tom Ish 


Is anybody being cheated when 
more than 15 per cent of the 
instructors don’t meet with all 
their classes during specified 
hours of finals week? 

According to Dr. Jack Bessire, 
dean of student personnel, the 
hours scheduled during finals 
week are part of the total instruc- 
tional hours that a teacher is paid 
for. 

In a recent survey, El Yanqui 
discovered that not all teachers 
are giving finals or even meeting 
with their classes in the final 
hours of the semester. | 
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“It is part of the teaching for 
which they receive pay,’’ said 
Thorne Hacker, associate dean of 
instruction. 

Hacker said that there is no 
way to check on the teachers, and 
he assumes the instructors’ du- 
ties are being met until a question 
or complaint arises. 

If an instructor doesn’t attend 
the final three-hour session for 
each class, then he is missing an 
entire week out of the 16-week 
semester required by state law. 

This means that a full-time 
teacher on a 10-month contract 
has not worked for 25 per cent of 


a 
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his final paycheck. Part time 
teachers are paid by the hour 
from self-kept time cards. 

Some instructors argue that the 
last week is needed for figuring 
grades. Others use the finals 
week hours to critique term 
projects. Some classes are not 
conductive to a written exam but 
are required to meet nonetheless. 

Keeping unused classrooms 
open can be a waste of money that 
is spent on heating, lights, water, 
security, maintainence and cus- 


todial services. 
MPC Business Manager Don — 


Young could not cite a figure of 
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Journalism instructor retires 


By Pamela Verduin 

I’ve enjoyed everything I’ve 
ever done.”’ 

These words were spoken by a 
man that has done just about 
everything. From hiking in the 
Swiss Alps to working with CBS 
commentator Mike Wallace to 
teaching at UC Berkeley, Rod 
Holmgren is a man of many 
talents. 

Holmgren, MPC instructor for 
the past 19 years, will go, as he 
puts it, into ‘‘semi-retirement’’ 
next fall. He will be leaving the 
Journalism department to create 
the American Studies Division. 

Holmgren and his partner Ruth 
Menmuir, with the help of a grant 
from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, have developed a 
series of classes that will focus on 
the development of the American 
character by examining lives of 
various individuals throughout 
American history. 

The course will be taught 
similarly to GENTRAIN, with one 
month modules for a total of eight 
units per year. 

Holmgren will begin this new 
chapter in his life after complet- 
ing two full-time careers, one as a 
professional journalist and the 
other as a teacher of that voca- 
tion. 

As a teacher, Holmgren has a 
special talent in his ability to work 
closely with students. One stu- 
dent commented, ‘‘I think he has 
a good perception and under- 
standing of students. You can 
always talk to him about any- 
thing.’’ .Another student said, 
‘‘Rod may offer suggestions but 
he never forces you into writing a 
story a certain way. I really 
admire that man.’’ 

Administrators have also ob- 
served the special relationship 
that Holmgren shares with 
students. Robert Griffin, dean of 


extremely helpful and really con- 
siderate of students’ needs.’’ 

Holmgren has been recognized 
by several state organizations for 
the same special talent. In 1972 
he was awarded the California 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion Journalism Educator Award 
for the junior college level. With 
this award he also received a 
citation commending him for his 
combination of knowledge and 
enthusiasm, as well as his inter- 
est in students. 

Perhaps the reason for his 
closeness with students is ex- 
pressed best by Holmgren him- 
self. ‘‘The most marvelous thing 
is to get to know students so well 
that they feel like part of the 
family.”’ 

Holmgren’s dedication to 
teaching runs deep. In 1972-73 


he was elected Humanities Divi- | 


sion Chairman. A _ full term 
usually lasts for three years but 
‘after a year I knew it was over,”’ 
said Holmgren. ‘‘The life that I 
have with students has always 
made teaching worthwhile.”’ 

Holmgren’s teaching experi- 
ences have almost spanned the 
globe. He has taught at such 
known institutions as Northwest- 
ern University, UC Berkeley and 
Kabul University in Afghanistan 
where he received a Fulbright 
Scholarship. 

Teaching is only one career in 
the life of this multi-faceted man. 
For 21 years before he began 
teaching, Holmgren was a 
professional journalist. 

Some of his occupations during 
this time include: news editor for 
station WOI in Ames, Iowa; 
producing numerous weekly 
shows for the University Broad- 
casting Company in Chicago; 
working on the Des Moines 


Register and the ‘‘air edition’’ of 
‘student personnel, said, ‘‘Rod is | 


the Chicago-Sun. ‘Holmgren also 


served as regional director of 
Domestic Radio Bureau, Office of 
War Information, during World 
War II. 

Here too, Holmgren has 
received various awards. Schol- 
arships have come from Sigma 
Delta Chi and Kappa Tau Alpha, 
professional journalism fraterni- 
ties. He has also received two 
large grants to further his work in 


the field of journalism. 
[Cont’d on Page 4] 


how much money would be lost on 
a daily or weekly basis. He said 
that too many factors come into 
play, such as building deprecia- 
tion and bookkeeping costs. The 


amount lost on the local tax dollar — 


is also a complex calculation. 

Dr. Keith Merrill, dean of 
community education, said, “‘It is 
the expectation of the institution 
and the board that the classes be 
held as scheduled.”’ 

‘‘We would get complaints if 
the instructor was derelict in this 
responsibility,’’ he said. 

Most students don’t complain if 
they are finished with a class 
early, especially in the spring 
time. 

Dr. Whitney Baines, Faculty 
Association of MPC representa- 
tive, said that if the instructors 
are not meeting because it is 
easier on them, then ‘‘they are 
ripping us off.’’ 

‘If they run out of things to say 
then they should shorten the 
length of the course and give the 
appropriate number of units,”’ 
Baines said. 

The state education code says 
that a lecture class must meet 16 
hours for every unit of credit. 


Transfer students also lose a 
chunk of instruction if a class is 


‘cut short. They may be held 


responsible at a four-year college 
for more than they were taught. 

Most _ divisional chairmen 
agreed that the purpose of a final 
exam is to create an overall 
evaluation of what a student has 
learned. 

According to Joe Bryant, phys- 
ical science division chairman, a 
final exam should ‘“‘review the 
course and pull all the bits 
together.”’ 

Winona Trason, life science 
division chairman, said it is ‘‘a 
time when a student is forced to 
look at the course as a whole.’’ 

Larry Cummins, physical edu- 
cation division chairman, said 
that a final should help the 
teacher as well as the students 
see where they are deficient. 

Owen Patrick, engineering and 
technology division chairman, 
said ‘‘testing is another good way 
to learn.”’ 

Hacker said that the only way 
to check on the instructors would 
be to require a final exam grade 
or drop in on the individual 
classes. 


By Anne Woolworth 


Approximately 150 graduates 
will be following the tradition of 
transferring the tassels of their 
‘‘mortar boards’’ from right to 
left after receiving their degrees 
as they take part in MPC’s 
commencement exercises on June 
13. 


Honor graduate 


The entire graduating class 
totals 379, of which 290 members 
will be awarded the AA (Associ- 
ate in Arts), and 89 the AS 
(Associate in Science) degree. 


In recognition of his outstanding service to the students of MPC, 
through his long hours dedicated to the newspaper and his love for 
teaching, this issue of El Yanqui is dedicated to: 


Rod Holmgren’ 


With best wishes and special thanks from present and past staffs 


of El Yanqui. 


Popular police chief's 
death shocks campus 


The flags flew at half-mast last 
week in mourning for long-time 
MPC Chief of Police Willard 
Joseph ‘‘Bill’’ Stallworth, who 
died of a heart attack at his home 
two weeks ago. 

Stallworth, who was 55, had 
been an MPC policeman since 
1967 and was a resident of the 
Monterey Peninsula for the past 
11 years. He served in the Army 
for over 26 years and was a 
veteran of three wars. 

Stallworth was born in Gulf- 
port, Miss., in 1922 and was 
currently residing at 201 Glen- 
wood Circle in Monterey. 

Known for his easy rapport 


.with students, ‘Stallworth’s death 


was described as a ‘‘tremendous 
shock’’ by Russell Hansen, chair- 
man of the governing board. MPC 
President George Faul wrote, “‘It 
is difficult to put into words all of 
the good feelings, good deeds; 
and contributions that Bill made a 
part of his routine.’’ A memorial 
for Stallworth was held last 
Friday in the MPC Amphitheatre. 
Cremation has been held, and 
the family asks that memorial 
ceutributions be made to Eskaton 
Monterey Hospital. Donations 
can also be made to the MPC 
Perpetual Student Loan Fund, 
and Stallworth’s name will be 
engraved on the memorial plaque 
in the library. 2 9 60°99 0% 


The honor graduate is Nancy Y. 
Ichiuji with a grade point average 
of 4.0 in the biological sciences. 

Robert Griffin, assistant dean 
of student personnel, gives much 
credit to his appointee, Vivian 
Mevorah, for her work as coordi- 
nator of the graduation ceremon- 
ies. In that role, Mevorah says: 
‘‘Grads, please remember the full 
dress rehearsal in the Amphithe- 
atre at 12 o’clock noon Tuesday, 
JONES: 


Rehearsal 

Rehearsal lasts until 2:15 p.m. 
followed by the line-up in the gym 
for the processional, Mevorah 
adds. Commencement takes 
place in the Amphitheatre at 3 
pm. Graduates and guests are 
invited to a reception in the 
College Center immediately af- 
terwards, sponsored by _ the 
ASMPC Programs Board. 

Students are further reminded 
that graduation announcements 
are available in the Bookstore. 

Program 

The Commencement Program 
will only last for one _ hour, 
including the. colorful academic 
procession led by the faculty, the 
emeritus faculty in their robes 
and invited dignitaries, followed 
by the graduates in cap and 
gown. But it will be highlighted 
by the customary address by 
college President George J. Faul, 
and that of the ASMPC president, 
Christopher Johnsen. James W. 
Hinton, president of the Academ- 
ic Senate, will present awards to 
outstanding students. Dr. Jack 
Bessire will introduce the gradu- 
ates; and Mr. Russel Hansen, 
President of the MPC Board of 
Trustees, will confer the degrees. 
The invocation and benediction 
will be pronounced by the Rev. 
Davil Hill, and organist Nohema 
Fernandez will play the proces- 


sional, Elgar’s ‘‘Pomp and Cir- 


cumstance,’’ and the recessional. 
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Danny Edwards 


An incident which would take the intuitive thoughts of Sherlock 
Holmes to solve provides a mystery for any interested local sleuths. 
Unfortunately, the master detective is not available - or even real for 
that matter - so I’ll have to do it alone using all the knowledge I’ve 
gained from America’s main source of information - television, of 
course. 

As with all good detectives, one must begin with the facts of the 
case. They are: Fifteen-hundred copies of the May 19 edition of El 
Yanqui were stolen out of their respective racks on the MPC campus 
sometime Thursday night, May 18. Rod Holmgren, El Yanqui 
advisor, finished distributing the paper around 7 p.m. that evening, 
but one instructor noticed that one of the racks was empty just after 


PLL 


10 p.m. By the next morning, Holmgren discovered all the papers 


were gone, 
Endless re-runs 

Now, from watching endless re-runs of Columbo, the next step is 
to find a motive. Some suggest that because this issue contained 
quite a bit of information and opinion on Proposition 13 - most of it 
against the initiative - that a- promoter of Jarvis-Gann stole the 
issues. Now, does this motive have much substance? I doubt it. In 
the first place, El Yanqui has covered Prop. 13 in nearly every issue 
with the April 7 and May S editons containing almost as much as the 
issue in question. In the second place, though I’d like to think so, I 
would be a fool to believe that El Yanqui has such an impact on the 
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Monterey Peninsula that the thief just had to steal this edition . 


before the public had a chance to read up on Prop. 13 before the 
election. Anyway, how did this light-fingered crook know what was 
going to be in the issue? Or was it an impulse robbery? 

Oh well, I’ve about run out of motives, and clues are as scarce as 
Marshall Sam McCloud without his cowboy hat. How about 
suspects? Remember when Banacek or Ellery Queen would gather 
all the suspects in a room and disclose who the guilty culprit was? 
Well, it’s not as elementary as it seems, Watson. I don’t have any 
suspects. How did McGarrett figure out those tough ones? Having 
those script writers around must have helped a bit. 

Seriously folks, it’s unlikely the offender will ever be discovered 
so I'll turn my attentions to letting off some steam. 

Stealing newspapers Is in violation of the law and probably the Ist 
amendment - free press and all that. It’s degrading to imagine 
anyone doing such a thing, either for a reason - and probably a lousy 
one at that - or fer the fun of it - an even lousier reason. 

Whoever you are, if you did it for the fun of it, consider this. It 
costs MPC $133 every two weeks to print El Yanqui. The staff puts 
in a lot of time writing stories and making-up the paper. So the 
joke’s over, You pulled it off. Very funny, you jerk. 

Mental problem 

Maybe you did this because you have some mental problem. You 
like to make waves and see a lot of people get upset over your 
escapades. Makes you feel good that you’re getting so much 
attention, doesn’t it? Well, I’m sorry your mother didn’t give you 
that tricycle when you were five years old and it drove you off the 
deep-end, but nuts to you, too. 


And, finally, all I can say for the person who did this for a reason ~ 


is that you should prepare yourself for the next presidential 
election. You’d be a natural for becoming famous as some 
Republicans did in 1974. 

If you stole El Yanqui and aren’t one of the three people 
mentioned above, then just remember, you’re still a chump. 

On that cheery note, I close the doors to the journalism lab for the 
last time, and, if Jarvis-Gann passes, Ido mean the LAST time. Let 
me bow out gracefully and quote a member of esteemed political 
fame, ‘‘You won’t have El Yanqui to kick around anymore.”’ Or 
something like that. 

Good luck with finals - where’s that damn scan sheet - and have a 
good summer. 
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Fee cas speaks on Stallworth 


To the Editor: 

Someone I know is ashes ieaae. 
As the poet says: ‘‘Ask not for 
whom the bell tolls...’’ I think, 
when someone dies, especially 
someone close to our own age, we 
are all inclined to think, ‘‘How 
will I go? What will they say 
about me when I’m gone?’’ In a 


sense it doesn’t matter what we 


say about our friend, for he 
probably can’t hear it. But in 
another sense he is (was) a part of 
our lives, and his life says 
something good about our soci- 
ety. 

One of my students once intro- 
duced Bill Stallworth to a class as 
‘The Friendly Fuzz,’’ and to me 
that speaks volumes about our 
campus cop. I have never met a 
policeman like Bill, and I don’t 
expect to meet another. He was 
rare. He enforced the law with 
moderation and good sense. He 
knew when to be tough and when 
to bend. He was ready to help at 
any hour. I know he loved the 
students. He probably did as 
much counseling as anyone on 
campus, and I suspect many, 
many students have profited from 
his help. 

For all his faults, and we all 
have faults, Bill Stallworth was a 
good man. We will get another 
policeman, but we cannot replace 
‘‘The Friendly Fuzz.”’ 

A smiling face, a gift of gab and 
a sympathetic ear - these were 
Bill Stallworth. I shall always 


remember him as an oversized 
man on an undersize motorscoo- 
ter, wearing his blue uniform and 


Byron Wharton I'll be going to 
school and working at MPC in the 
financial aid office. Ill be going 
to both MPC and Golden Gate 
University taking accounting and 
some self-enrichment classes. 


this summer? 


his fur-collared jacket, riding off 
to his next ‘‘duty station.’’ Carl 
Pohlhammer, Instructor, MPC 


UFM support 


To the Editor: 

One of Monterey Peninsula’s 
significant educational assets is 
Monterey Free University. I see 
its purpose as offering this com- 
munity a unique chance to exper- 
ience itself. 

Monterey Free University is an 
educational experience more than 
an educational institution. By 
providing the. opportunity for 
those who wish to share their 
experience and knowledge, a 
community service is performed. 
Without the requirements of cre- 
dentials, certifications and de- 
grees, the flow of knowledge isn’t 
hampered, discolored or distorted 
by regulation. The only require- 
ment is the desire to share. And 
isn’t that what life is all about, 
sharing? Monterey Free Univer- 
sity is a catalyst for this commun- 
ity to share its talents with you. 

The spirit that motivates MFU 
and it’s staff of administrators 
and instructors sets an example 
for community consciousness. 
Through MFU, a wide realm of 
public interest is being served 
that should not go unnoticed. I, 
as well as countless other stu- 
dents and the public ha: = bene- 
fitted greatly from the lasses 
offered through MFU. if you 
have enjoyed attending classes 
through Monterey Free Univer- 
sity, lurge you to support MFU in 


What will 


you do 


any way you can. 

If you are not familiar with 
MFU and what it offers to your 
community, stop by their office 
behind student activities and find 
out. Chad Stauffer 


Need accuracy 


To the Editor: 

The future El Yanqui articles 
on the teacher organizations 
would gain in accuracy through 
interviews with the leadership of 
both organizations. It seems 
unfortunate that as a result of 
your reporting, the inference 
could be drawn that MPCTA is 
not working on the local level to 
defeat Proposition 13. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 
Most specifically, the vice-presi- 
dent of MPCTA, Ron Felton, has 
been a prime mover in establish- 
ing the local ‘‘no on 13”’ coalition. 
He has spent long hours in 
telephoning, organizing, distrib- 
uting information, speaking to 
groups, and spearheading the 
drive to defeat the initiative. And 
he is only one among many 
MPCTA members who see this 
campaign as a ‘“‘grass_ roots’’ 
issue. These members are not 
seeking individual glory, nor are 
they particularly interested in a 
collective tribute. The defeat of 
the initiative is the goal. But if El 
Yanqui does consider such efforts 
by teachers as a news item worthy 
of coverage, then it should be 
reported accurately and fully. 
Edith Johnsen, President, 
MPCTA 


Jeri Abeyta I'll be going to the 
Sierra’s with some friends to do 
some backpacking and hopefully 
to learn some rock climbing. I 
may go up to Oregon too. I want 
to see some country this summer. 
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Stephen Weiner I'll be going to 
school ful -time and hopefully I'll 
find a job. I had a job but I think 
the Jarvis scare took care of that. 
I'll be going to the beach andthe 
valley getting into nature. What 
else is there to do? 
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Annie Holt Atherton | plan to go 
with Len Epstein’s Humanities 
backpacking trip. Then off to 
Europe at the end of June for a 
month. I also want to go down the 
Grand Canyon for a week in 
August if possible with Keith 
Simmons of the Geology Dept. 
Then back to school. 


6 + ‘ ‘ 


Cindy Jossi 
leaving for the Hawaiian Islands 
to spend a few weeks backpacking 
and camping on a few of the 


On June 7 I'll be 


islands. Then to New York for 
three weeks before I return and 
get ready for the fall semester at 
Chico State. 


El Yanqui 
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ALVIN TOFFLER, an author, lecturer, 
and consultant to foundations and 
industry, is perhaps best known for his 
prize-winning book, Future Shock. A 
former associate editor of Fortune 
Magazine, he is also the author of The 
Culture Consumers and The Eco-Spasm 
Report and editor of The Futurists, The 
Schoolhouse in the City, and Learning 
for Tomorrow. 


Are we witnessing the death of the 
mass media? 

Starting nearly 200 years ago, the 
media--newspapers, magazines, radio, 
television and the movies--have  in- 
creasingly influenced daily life in all the 


Lesson 


Popular 


Culture 
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COURSES BY NEWSPAPER 


The death of the mass media ? 


Television remains today the great 
standardizing medium, and Barbara 
Waiters can still command $1,000,000 a 
year because it is thought she can 
maximize the mass audience for her 
network. But television is still a 


~er ; Ooi. primitive technology. (We mistakenly 
| A industrial nations. Filling our ears with GHIA ULV ie srnore tadtaneedi than 
- ed music, our eyes with AER | 
1 a: ited sapnice and ia minds PRIS; Sut teas eone eee fewest 
; successive enerations of improve- 
és with mass-produced folk tales about eaetits} 8 P 
“oy pono perce ane, Habywocd Sts : As we move toward wider use of cable | 
, ney ea ie os: Ob LE ma and video cassette, the number of 
me < Wetienet ca channels and the number of different 
a % ae ae anes vi “aieeires c messages will rise, just as it is already 
ie sie 3 eae ahaha * oe : doing in both print and oral communi- 
x SAGAS PDDES Out HN Be ray pe ee) cations. Here, too, we shall increasing- 


seminated them. Sets of images, 
carefully engineered by professional 
writers, editors, artists, newscasters, 
actors or copywriters, were packaged 
into programs, articles, or films, and 


then pumped wholesale into the mind- | 


III 


ly generate images, ideas, and symbols 
to be shared by few, rather than by the 
culture as a whole. 


De-massification 
These changes in our media and in 


ray oo HatOn, ote eat aatel, CREATORS OF OUR OWN CULTURE? Techaalogical developments, isch as this our popular culture reflect even deeper 
at got Sant RCA video cassette recorder,-may provide greater individuality in our culture. shifts in our society. Industrialism 
The result was a standardization of Features include: 1] optional camera which allows production of home shows, 2] produced a mass society. We are now 
the culture of the world’s industrial speed switch which allows up to four hours recording time, 3] remote pause control, 
societies, the homogenization of ideas, 4] tape counter with memory, 5] electronic digital clock-timer for unattended 
values and life styles. The mass media recording, 6] optional microphone, 7] cassettes with four-hour recording capacity. 


swiftly moving beyond industrialism to 
a new stage of civilization that will be 
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helped create what sociologists came to 
call ‘‘mass society.”’ 

The Ladies Home Journal, for exam- 
ple, was the world’s first truly mass 
magazine, achieving a circulation. of 
around 1,000,000 at the turn of the 
century. When LHJ carried an article 
on how to decorate your living room, it 
influenced taste (and. furniture sales) 
from California to New England, help- 
ing in this way to create a national 
market for standardized, mass manu- 
factured goods. 

Even today, the mass media retain 
enormous mind-shaping power. 


Signs of the Future 

Nevertheless, there are signs that the 
mass media are in their death throes 
and that a revolutionary new informa- 
tion system is being born. What we 
are witnessing is nothing less than the 
de-massification of the mass media. 

Since the 1950s some of the world’s 
largest magazines--Life, Look and the 
Saturday Evening Post, to name a 
few--have died or shrunk into ghostly 
reincarnations of their former selves. 
Some media gurus declared that this 
was because people were no longer 
reading, that television produced a 
‘‘post-literate’’ generation. 

Yet after a decade or more of 
so-called post-literacy, people are read- 
ing as much as, if not more than, ever 
before. Ask the publishers. People are 
reading. But their word-diet is no 
longer limited to standardized messa- 
ges aimed at a_ universal, mass 
audience. The ics of the great 
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our minds, and that more specialized 
messages are reaching different sub- 
groups within the society. This is 
accelerating the break-up of the old 
mass society and the formation of a new 
social, political, and cultural diversity. 

With the arrival of cheap copying 
machines, as media critic Marshall 
McLuhan has suggested, every individ- 
ual can be his or her own ‘‘publisher,”’ 
and we are now freely circulating 
images, messages, signs, and symbols 
to very small groups, indeed. The 
Xeroxed Christmas message that goes 
to family and friends is an example of 
this form of “‘personalized’’ publishing. 
It represents the ultimate de-massifica- 
tion of the mass media. 


Sound Factories 

But parallel trends are racing through 
the audio media as well. Take, for 
example, the tape recorder. The radio 
broadcaster operates a ‘‘sound factory”’ 
distributing the same sounds to millions 
of ears simultaneously. The tape 
recorder makes each of us a broadcas- 
ter, or more accurately, a narrow-cas- 
ter. We choose what we wish to record, 
of all the sounds around us, and we can 
duplicate them and pass them around to 


friends or nate ts chain-letters, if we. 


like. 

Radio, putting us in the position of 
passive listener, and carrying messages 
from the few to the many, is inherently 
undemocratic. Tape recorders are 
inherently democratic. (Soviet dissi- 
dents--poets and singers who cannot get 


on the state-controlled airwaves--pass 
» «messages along the tape-vine.),, . . 


taken by hundreds of mini-magazines 
carrying highly specialized mssages to 
small segments of the public. | 

On one newsstand in Omaha, not long 
ago, I found 15 different magazines 
aimed at aviation enthusiasts alone. In 
addition, the stands are filled with 
cheaply produced, off-set printed, spe- 
cialized magazines for hot-rodders, 
scuba-divers, ecologists, collectors of 
antique cameras, UFO freaks, religious 
cultists, political splinter groups, ethnic 
subcultures, businesses, professions, 
and for every age group from AUG to 
those in their “‘golden years.’ 


Regionalism Revived 

Long before we had national maga- 
zines at all, we had regional and local 
magazines that reflected the regional 
and local basis of our technology and 
economy. As technology grew more 
powerful, and national markets 
emerged, these local and _ regional 
publications disappeared and the na- 
tional magazine took their place. 

Today, we see a revival of regional 
and local publications in every part of 
the country. There are even magazines 
that slice up the reading public two 
ways at once: by region and by interest. 
Thus we find, for example, South, a 
magazine aimed exclusively at southern 
businessmen. 

What does all this mean? The death 
of the mass-interest magazines heralds 
a basic change in our popular culture. 
The decline of the mass magazines and 
the proliferation of specialized maga- 
zines means that fewer standardized, 


,, culture;wide messages are,flowing,into , , 


technological, but not industrial. This 
new society will be the mass society 
de-massified. 

We see this de-massification taking 
place at many levels. We see it in the 
rise of ethnic consciousness, in the rise 
of secessionism in Quebec, Scotland, or 
Brittany, in the breakup of monolithic 
Communism into nationally-oriented 
Marxist movements, in the growing 
sectionalism in the United States, and in 
many other social, political, and artistic 
manifestations. 

This centrifugal process will 
undoubtedly bring with it many prob- 
lems. But it will also open vast new 
opportunities for us to reach toward 
greater individuality. 

Popular culture, instead of being 
mass-machined at a few centers, then 
mass-distributed to passive culture 
consumers, will take on a new richness 
and variety, as we become producers as 
well as consumers of our own imagery 
and symbolism, our own values and 
lifestyles. 

Surely some powerful national mass 
media will survive this long-term shift. 
No doubt there will continue to be some 
national or even global hook-ups to 
spread certain important ideas, news, 
and metaphors simultaneously to us all. 

But instead of getting more of our 
popular culture from the mass media in 
pre-packaged form, as it were, we will 
increasingly design and create our own 
culture, as communities did in the 
distant, pre-industrial past. We are 
moving swiftly into the future. 

We are about to witness the death of 
the mass media as we have known 
them., 
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It’s all over 


By Mark Silva 


_ This is my farewell piece; the last time you’ll see my sports 
column. 

Is there a moan out there? I doubt it. 

Sports. Who cares anymore and who reads it? 

The persons who grab the paper every other Friday morning and 
turn directly to the sports section are the ones who know they’re 
going to be in it - the athletes interviewed the previous week by 
reporters assigned to do a story about them, or the numbers of the 
various MPC teams who look to see if their names are in a story 
about their sport. 

The teams here in the past year have put forth maximum effort 
and should be congratulated. From this viewpoint, whether on the 
sidelines or in the stands, they all earned respect and admiration. 

Highlights were watching Ronnie Johnson, Lobos star wide 
receiver make some incredible catches game after game. 

The fall season also had some other winners. The men’s 
basketball team bounced back and was in the Coast Conference 
playoffs. The team consisted of a bunch of determined players 
under the guidance of an enthusiastic coach, Sal Cardinale. 

Each season the women’s basketball team gets stronger and 
stronger and this year was no exception. Lobos Coach Janet Baines’ 
program is now turning out exceptional women athletes. 

Spring semester was just as interesting as both the track and field 
team and baseball team had good seasons. 

But it was the golf team that took top honors as they captured the 
Small California Community College title under the direction of Don 
Borden. 

It’s good to know that at least one athlete here is receiving a 
professional offer. Tony Jordan recently received a bonus from the 
Seattle Mariners baseball team. 

There’s plenty of opportunity for sports fans in this area to catch 
the summer action in professional sports. All sports are 
represented by pro teams, so there’s no excuse to miss out. 

Sports is not taken seriously unless you want to. It’s enjoyable to 
watch, healthy for participants, and offers the opportunity for 
people to imagine they are the sports hero they have always 
dreamed about. 

Pleasant dreams.....Thank you....... and Good-Bye. 
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Lobo results at state track 


MPC sent four women and 
three men down to Bakersfield 
last weekend for the State JC 
Track and Field Championships. 

For the women, Pat English 
finished fourth in the 3,000-meter 


[Cont’d from Page 1] 


- Washington. 


Adams and Paul Hamilton did not 
place in their respective events, 
the 5,000 and 10,000 meter runs. 


- Another facet of his literary. 


run with a time of 10:14.3. Leslie 
Brandlin was fifth in the javelin 
with a throw of 128 feet 6 inches. 
Laurie Jones took fifth in the 
discus with a heave of 124 feet 7 
inches and Cathy Matthews went 
unplaced in the high jump. 

In the men’s division, John Sup 
was the only placer, finishing fifth 
in the 1,500 meter run with a time 
of 3.51.2, just off his school 
record of 3.49.9 set in the 

Northern California Trials. Phil 


_the community as, well. 


accomplishments is evidenced by 
the publication of a textbook that 
he co-edited about mass media. 
Holmgren is in the process of 
writing a book that looks at the 
crisis involved with the first 
amendment and its interpreta- 
tion. He also has concepts for 
new books that stem from his 
interest in American studies. 
Holmgren does not limit his 
enjoyment of life to just his 
profession. He is an active part of 
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By Mike Matheson 


Tony Jordan, MPC’s pitching 
ace, starts Class A Rookie League 
play June 11 in Bellingham, 
He has signed a 
Major league contract with the 
Seattle Mariners. 

Jordan got his start at Rolling 
Hills High School, but has devel- 
oped tremendously since he came 
to MPC. 

Co-Coach Larry Cummins 
worked with him a lot from the 
beginning, and Jordan gives 
Cummins most of the credit for 
his progress. 

Cummins and Jordan are both 
confident that Jordan can make it 
as a major league pitcher as soon 
as he gets the necessary experi- 
ence. 

Cummins says Jordan has an 
excellent fastball and his break- 
ing pitches get better all the time. 
‘‘He has to work on the fastball if 
he’s going to make it with the 
pros,’’ says Cummins. - He'll 
probably be used every forth day 
when he gets to the Rookie 
League and that will give him the 
needed experience.”’ 

In comparison with Greg 
Heydeman, Tony’s fastball was 
better, but Greg’s breaking 
pitches were better, according to 
Cummins. The coach also says 
Tony must work on his off-speech 
pitches and concentrate on get- 
ting his breaking ball over the 
plate. 

However, Cummins does not 
believe Tony will be a starter in 
the major leagues because fast- 
ball pitchers aren’t usually start- 
ers, but rather as relief men who 
come in for one.or two innings in 
moments of crisis. 

Speaking of the overall sports 
program for the 1978 season, 
Cummins said that this year was 
probably the best year in recent 


‘history for MPC because of the 


increase in student participation. 
Considering all the spring sports, 
MPC finished higher overall than 
it has for some time. 


been recently elected to the Board 
of Directors for the California 
League of Conservationist Voters. 
He is also a dynamic member of 
the Sierra Club. 

Holmgren graduated with 
honors from Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1937. Since then he has 
amassed a storehouse of know- 


ledge through his various ot se 
“ences, » 
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Will 13 pull the 
propsfromsports? || 


By Mark Silva 


Four days until the election day. 

Physicians are reporting a record number of cases of Jarvis-Gann 
jitters. 

It’s an affliction affecting government employees. They wake up 
with uncontrollable shaking, wondering whether they are going to 
have jobs come July 1. 

Among the quivering many are hundreds of part-time high school 
and community college athletic coaches who sense, with no lack of 
justification, that they soon may be collecting unemployment checks 
or searching for work. 

The reason is that passage of controversial Proposition 13 would 
strip an estimated $4 billion in revenue from California’s public 
school systems. 


And there are few public school executives who don’t think 


sports, for both men and women, wouldn’t be among the first 
programs to feel the heavy thud of the ax when boards of education 
rush to make budget cuts to offset the loss. 

Faced with the inevitable cuts, how are public schools reacting? 
What are community colleges doing to prepare for this financial 
loss? And do they believe there really is a threat to the future of 
school sports programs or is it rhetoric, only so much scare talk 
desioned to promote a ‘no’ vote against 13? 

The answer to the first two questions is, largely, ‘‘nothing.”’ 
Unsure of what the state legislature may do to reimburse them for 
‘lost’? monies, most school systems are simply waiting out the 
election to see what develops. 

The answer to the final question 1s highly qualified. 

'Dr. George Harrison, superintendent of the Monterey Unified 
School District, which is the biggest in the area, signals the 
consensus among education executives. 

“‘Whenever schools are faced with financial crisis, the first area 
you consider cutting is extra, or co-curricular, activities. That 
includes sports,’’ Harrison said. 

‘*If we should have to operate with $4 million less, and it appears 
that way under Jarvis-Gann, we would have to concentrate all our 
resources on classroom work. 

’’obviously,’’ concluded Harrison, ‘‘athletics will be affected.’ es 

Community colleges have much the same problem, but 
intercollegiate athletic costs are significantly more. 

Community college athletic departments lean heavily on the use 
of part-time coaches and, says Chris Pappas, MPC athletic director, 
they will be the first to go if cuts are forced by passage of 
Jarvis-Gann. 

“One of the things we have to remember about community 
colleges is that we get our money on the basis of how many people 
come out for the team and how many contact hours they spend per 


~ week. 


“Intercollegiate football, in that respect, is very financially 
productive for us,’’ said Pappas. 

‘*But tennis is very expensive because you don’t have that many 
out for the team. Same with golf. If this thing passes, I don’t know 
what we will do. Perhaps we’ll combine some men’s and women’s 
sports.’’ he speculated. 

Last year the Milpitas School District, faced with financial 
problems predating Jarvis-Gann, decided to pare back the entire 
$130,000 annual allocation for sports at all of their schools.. 

In one summer, parents and community people who believed in 
the need for after-school sports rushed in to fill the void. 

They contributed $20 per child and with other contributions 
during the 1977-78 year, Milpitas schools participated in all sports it 
had competed in the previous year. 

Don Lucido, a spokesman for the “‘Yes on 13’’ Committee, and a 
firm supporter of sports at MPC, wonders whether a similar 
volunteer program statewide, in all communities, might not be the 
answer to the purported school sports financing crisis. It would take 
funding out of the public domain and place it in the private sector. 

Some observers think that Proposition 8, a more conservative 
alternative to Proposition 13, would get people their tax relief while 
preserving school sports. 

Proposition 8 mandates a 30 per cent cut in all government 
revenues -- city, county and school districts, but requires the 


restimated $1.4 billion in ‘“‘lost’’ revenues be replaced from the © 


state surplus for as many years as the surplus lasts or until real 
reforms are made in property tax laws. 

Whoever is right, the Jarvis-Gann forces or Proposition 8 
proponents, most agree that there is some soul-searching ahead for 
school districts, and, if nothing else, it has given athletic directors 
and coaches pause to take a hard look at the economics of their 
programs. 


Howard voted on Board 


Tom Howard, president of the 
MPC Honor Society and director 
of evening division for ASMPC, 
was elected to serve on the Board 
of Trustees last week. 

Out of ten thousand students 
only 62 voted, according to Bob 
Griffin, assistant dean of student 
personnel. 

President Chris Johnsen. attri- 


butes the low turnout to student 
apathy. 

Although Howard has no vote 
on the board, he may attend the 
meetings as the official represen- 
tative of the student body. 

Howard was elected to the 
position by a ten per cent margin 


over Council member, Gordon 
Armstrong... . Seren 
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